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Oct. 3. Left Florence for Rome. The 
ride was through an agreeable country, but 
presenting nothing very different from the 
charming scenery which we had before seen. 
There was every where the same air of smiling 
fertility. Perhaps to this may be added that 
the peasantry appeared to be a finer race, and 
the towns in better order than those usually 
seen in ltaly. The country was more undu- 
lating than on the other sidé of the Apennines. 
Our journey wee not a long one, being but 
little more than thirty miles. 

Oct. 4. The ride was through a country, 
which, though now reduced to cultivation, 
bore evident marks of having been formerly 
in a marshy state. This is the country of 
which Livy speaks, as being “ a marsh through 
which Hannibal marched his army.”’ 

Oct. 6. We left Foligniano where we slept, 
at a very early hour, on the way for Spoleto. 
The moon had not set, and the stars shone 
with a twinkling brightness over the wide 
firmament, shedding soft light upon the ex- 
cellent road, the vineyards and hills, and giv- 
ing a pleasing and chaste character to the 
scene. It was not more than four o'clock, 
yet already the peasants with their patient 
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| valley, now frowning with their stern old | Mr. Cicognani; but not without seeing much 
|walls upon some steep hill, were spread|jmodern splendour and some interesting re- 
jaround in full contrast, the ancient and mo-/ mains of antiquity on the way. Of the former 
\dern towns which «i,yersified (his truly Italian | we admired the fine lines of streets stretching 
‘landscape. It was juat as the rays of the off in“every direction, the broad and noble 
irising sun were slanting through the trees,| palaces, and the elegant fronts which the 
making long lines of bright and dark shade | large churches almost every wheré presented. 
jin the rich vineyards, that we saw the bean-/Of the latter, the first which we met was the 
tiful Clytumnus, celebrated by Virgil, pouring|column of Antonine. From its resemblance 
its copious stream with many a soft curve,/to that of Trajan, we supposed it to be the 
along banks smiling with sunshine and ver-‘same. It stands in the centre of a large 
dure. While we were enjoying the freshness! square, surrounded by handsome palaces and 
and loveliness which it gave to the scene,we}houses. The ground is plain on which it is 
came suddenly upon a little temple, beneath | elevated, but if the street which has recently 
which its limpid current was gliding. It| been discovered eighteen feet below the pa- 
was an ancient temple to the river god Cly-| lace Piombino be the Flaminian way, it must 
tumnus which had afforded us so much plea-| formerly have stood upon a considerable emi- 
sure. We descended from the voiture to ex-|nence. This circumstance shows the strange 
jamine it. Eighteen centuries had not effaced | changes which have taken place since the 
the fair impress once placed on it. The|days of the emperors. In fact every monu- 
marble was stained, and eaten by the tooth of | ment which claims antiquity in Rome, mourn- 
time, but its symmetry, and the delicacy of} fully demonstrates the same, as [ shall have 
its cornice, and the fine proportions of its | cause to mention when speaking of them. 
slender Corinthian columns and pillars, at-| This monument was erected in honour of the 
tested to the pure taste of the age and genivs|talents and worth of Marcus Aurelius. His 
that designed it. It was pleasing to look| kindness to the Christians at least entitles 
upon this small but beautiful relic, connected | hiin to our regard. 
with the superstitions «7 a people, though! We were fortunate enough to pass the Pan- 
once so great, now living only in memory. /theon also. Surrounded by modern edifices 
The Falls of Terni. This cascade, so cele-|#5 it now is, one could not long mistake it 
| brated in poetry and the fine arts, is now be- | for one of them. Though compassed by them, 
fore me in all its beauty. Byron's description |!t seems to stand at a wide distance from 
is by po means exaggerated. ‘The falls pos-|them. Ancient remembrances at once isolate 
sess all the beauty and sublimity which my |'t far from all. Its own massiveness, its well 
‘mind had pictured. The fall, which is in the | marked form, its grave and venerable air, the 
| whole about three hundyed feet, falls first in| Roman character once impressed upon it, all 
‘one unbroken sheet; after foaming and toss- | render it as solitary as though it stood alone. 
ing up from the basin into which it is first There it stands, as when some solitary, far 
precipitated, it descends in many beautiful | from his race, dwells on the rugged rock, 
falls, down a ribbed rock, where collecting| While his thought dwells upon the memory 
again, it pours in a broad sheet, and then Of things afar off. What can be more 
‘rolls on as a beautiful river. |impressive than those lines of columns, from 


| Friday was not remarkably pleasant; clouds| Which the lofty vestibule rises! They are 





little mules shuffling along between two large| darkened the heavens, and the air had a dis- 
panniers, filled the approach to the town. As/ agreeable feeling. ‘The country was consider- 
soon as the morning light beamed upon us,| ably more broken into hills, and in some parts 
they gave a picturesque aspect to the scene,|had a wild character. Ruins were here and 
dressed in their rich colours, not unlike some| there thrown along the way, and not rarely 
of the displays of Swiss costume. As the hills| fine old castles, firm and strong even in de- 
around us lighted up, for we were in the|cay, graced the hills. Some of these girdled | 
midst of a beautiful undulating country, it) within their walls, towns looking wonderfully | 
was pleasing to see the mists reposing like| desolate. 
unbroken water in the deep valleys. Indeed} Our next stage was to Rome, over a coun-| 
we even admired in one place the beautiful) try desolate and uninhabited. We rode for 


sixteen in number, formed of dark and ori- 
ental granite. They are each single shafts, 
about forty-two feet high, by fifteen feet in 
circumference. They are of the Corinthian 
order, with the bases and capitals formed of 
beautiful white marble. Time has marred 
them, it is true; their fine capitals are shat- 
tered; here and there the rude blow has struck 
a piece from the shapely column ; but what a 
firmness and unity do they still preserve ! 
And who can follow the long sweep of curve 





reflection, to the top of what we conceived to 
be water; as when we came near, the deception 
ceasing, we discovered that what we imagined 
to be the reflection of trees and houses, were 
in truth real scenes, bathed in this delicate 
and mirror-like mist. In the midst of these 
pleasant hiils, now smiling in some agreeable 


the two last days, part of the time over the | Wbich the dark wall behind makes, without & 

Flaminian, part over the Appian way. These, | feeling of the profoundest respect for the ge- 

notwithstanding their great antiquity, appear | ius that raised it? 

in many places to have remained unaltered| In the evening we visited the Forum and 

and broken. Colosseum, guided by a ragged and almost 
Rome, Oct.10. In the morning, after much | savage boy, who had come to us for charity. 

difficulty, discovered the house of our consul, | He seemed to think his half-paul hardly 





earned by an hour's walk in an evening de- 
licious as moonlight and a soft atmosphere 
could render it. Crossing over a dark hill, 
shut up between the desolate looking houses, 
we came, almost without notice, up to the 
venerable arch of Septimus Severus. Being 


naturally dark, as the moon cast the side to- | 


wards us into a sterner shade, it seemed set 
there as a great spirit, to guard the ruins 
among which it was placed. There was an 
austerity in its ragged arch and shattered co- 


THE FRIEND. 


! 
relics of its former greatness ; so that the spi- thronged it, could not but draw the mind into 
irits of departed kingdoms gathering around some strange reflections, and thoughts like 
it, may well say, “Is this he that made the spirits of many ages came clustering to the 
earth to tremble; that did shake kingdoms ;| mind. 
that made the world as a wilderness? How! After having walked round it, climbing up 
art thou fallen from heaven! O Lucifer, son|to the highest part of which its present state 
of the morning! art thou also become weak | of preservation admitted, we saw a new exhi- 
as we? Art thou become like unto us?” |bition prepared for us. I remarked that our 
Along the Via Sacra, a grove of trees shuts| guide was a capuchin. Like many of his sect, 
in the Forum. To the right of these, along|his face was worn wan by vigils, while his 
the brow of Mount Palatine, are the massive |dark brown garments and pointed cowl, his 


lumns, such as is displayed in the mood of ruins of the palaces of the emperors; to the | waist bound by a knotted rope, and his feet 


one who has been cast by fate from a princely 
fortune into a proud adversity. Seated as it 


jleft the fractured temple of Remus, while | 


bare to the pavement, gave him at all times 
above the dark line of trees, like the fallen 


an interesting appearance. But now he broke 





was, among a heap of ruins, over which it/angel, rising from his awful ruin, with a ter- 
darkly brooded, one could hardly fail to feel|rible majesty, emerges the immense pile of 
as if Marius amidst the desolation of Carthage |the Colosseum. I have stood, in the days 
was before him. We passed by it into a scene |when my fancy was strong, before reason had 
of melancholy stillness. We stood in the pre-|explored the regions which lie between the 
cincts of the Forum. The arch of Severus|province of plain reality and unknown mys- 
was now bathed in a soft gray light, while co-|teries, among the shades of groves and deso- 
lumns sustaining broken capitals, on every|late places, where tradition working with 


upon us with a more fearful appearance. A 
dark red glare shot along the pavement. We 
turned round, when we saw the capuchin is- 
suing from beneath a projecting arch with a 
flambeau blazing redly in his hand. ‘The ef- 
fect was magnificent. Its glare rose brightly 
up the broken arches around him; it spread 


side rose up over a waste of ruin with dim 
grandeur. Here a well preserved colonnade 
was half silvered over by the chaste moon- 
light, while its remaining columns rose with 
darker grandeur from the blending shades 
which fell on them. Here three shafts, like 
mourning sisters, were clasped together by 
an elegant shattered capital. That had been 
the proud temple of Jupiter Tonans. Now it 
seemed by its attitude to implore the cle- 
mency of heaven. 

Here, rising from a deep excavation, stood 
the solitary column of Phocus, assimilated 
with the dark age in which it was placed 
there. To the right, the capitol towered over 
the scene with a cluster of high buildings, 


which, from the silence that reigned over| mighty Colosseum. 
them, seemed sleeping under the mantle of| 


heaven. It was darker when Brennus stole 
in upon its untimely security; but yet I al- 
most looked to see the iron-armed Gauls 
stealing along some of the dark lines of shade 
and ruin, which lay around its base. Near 
the ceatre of the plain, three beautiful fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order are the sole 
remains of the Roman Comitium. To the 
left, under the shade of an old church, we 
perceived a long line of large columns. They 
belonged to the temple erected to Antoninus 
and his wife Faustina. We approached them: 
like all the others, their bases were fifteen or 


twenty feet below the ground on which we | 
stood; so singularly has time and the wild | 


rush of war thrown the earth over them. 
How many circumstances did these scenes 
recall to my mind. How many illustrious 


names were intimately united with these | 


interesting ruins. What stepping-stones do 
such monuments form for the venturous foot 
to go down upon into the vista of ages! How 
sublime to stand among the shattered links of 
those great and adamantine chains, which for 


wildly over the arch beneath which he stood, 
and as it shone on his pale, fixed features, 
and the withered finger with which he 


beckoned to us, he scones like a fearful 
visitant from the realms of tile dead. 


some fatal deed committed there, had given 
being to the plaint of the trees, making the 
spot fearful to dwell in. In walking through 
some such spots I remember well the strange | 
suspension of breath which 1 have expe- 
lrienced; and also a kind of outgoing of my 
own spirit as if to commune with the un- (From a Correspondent.) 

earthly existence fearfully close to me. If} When I was at Gibraltar, the most amusing 
you have been touched with that unseen, un-| 


creatures in the garrison were the wild mon- 
felt, yet thrilling finger which reaches to the |keys that ran about in great numbers on the 
inner nature, you will know my sensations, |face of that remarkable rock. As they were 


as, above the grove, I caught the grave ex- |constantly seen, they were frequently the sub- 
pression of this great pile, instinct with life. |jects of conversation. People used to wonder 
We had now crossed the grove; to the left|where they came from, as they are not found 
stood the bending and broken dome of Venus;|in the neighbouring mountains of Spain, nor 
to the right, the areh of Titus; in front, the|indeed, in their wild state, in any part of Eu 
rope; and it was equally matter of surprise 

After having examined for some time the | how they lived on a bare rock that produced 
exterior, we approached the sentinel to de-|nothing but scorpions, lizards, a few black 
mand permission to enter. This, like all)/snakes, and, here and there, some dried up 
other forbidden things, was readily granted,|and diminutive shrubs that looked as sapless 
in hopes of a trifling “ bona gratia.” Con-|as the rock itself. ‘The soldiers and common 
ducting us to the other side of the buikling|people, indeed, accounted for all this in a 
he called a capuchin priest, who was accus-!manner perfectly simple and satisfactory to 
tomed to accompany strangers among the/|themselves, by assuming, as a certainty, that 
arches and galleries of the place. the celebrated Saint Michael’s cave, which 
Having lighted a lamp to conduct us over|has a mouth or entrance near the summit of 
some of the galleries and parts that lay in the|the Rock of Gibraltar, and which penetrates 
shade, we ascended by a flight of stone steps|to a depth that no body as yet has been able 
to the first gallery. The moon was falling upon|to ascertain, is continued under the bed of 
\the part where we were, while the other part|the sea all across the straits which separate 
was cast into a dark shadow. The broad area|the rock from Africa, and has a corresponding 
beneath us was of an oblong shape. Around| mouth on Mount Abyla, or “ Apes’ Hill,” (as 
\it rose up the piles of galleries, or where;the African mountain is popularly called,) 
ithey had fallen away, the broad arches which| which is just opposite, and abounds with 
had sustained them; the light streaming into| monkeys of precisely the same description. 
the deep caverns thus laid bare, seemed pour-|I felt it, however, rather difficult to conceive 
ing into the vaults of a grave-yard, which had| this double cavern and this connecting tun- 
been fearfully rent by an earthquake. Abeve|nel, which must be some sixtéen miles long 
them a massive wall went round, from which/even if it ran in a perfectly straight line, or 
the galleries that it had supported had long| that the monkeys (supposing such a commu- 
since fallen. In the centre of the building,| nication to exist between Europe and Africa) 
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ages have bound the world’s bistory and des-|where many a struggling gladiator had|could have used it as a road by which to emi- 
tiny firmly together! to press with our fecble|breathed away his life, perhaps where the|grate; or (another thing included in their 
feet, and even trample on the great staple link |aged martyr had been torn by the ruthless| theory) that the monkeys continued constantly 
which held them in its iron grasp! What me-|beast, a slender cross now pointed to the] to use it, going to and fro for their supplies of 
lancholy steals over the mind, as here and|heavens. No matter how it may be and has| provisions, &c. 

there the eye catches a fragment to wonder |been abused, that symbol of principles so at| It is not so amusing, but more natural, to 
and mourn over. For the Roman Forum, the|war with those tpon which this place was| suppose that, when the Moors invaded Spain 
centre of the world’s destinies, has but these erected, and to the ideas of the people who} from the opposite coast and settled in Gibral- 


nanan 
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tar, some monkeys were brought over with|They carried their young precisely in the 
them ; or that, at a more recent period, when| fashion which school boys call pick-a-back. 
the Spaniards, among other possessions in| However they might be surprised and close 
Africa, held Ceuta, in the neighbourhood of| pressed, they never forgot their offspring in 
Apes’ Hill, that they sent some monkeys to|their own safety, or retired from the spot 


the garrison ; then that some of these cunning! without their little ones. 


creatures escaped, and taking refuge in the 
inaccessible cliffs and caverns which compose 
so great a part of the rock of Gibraltar, propa- | 
gated their species at liberty, and laid the 
foundation of the now numerous and flourish-| 
ing colony. The all but isolated position of| 
Gibraltar, which is joined to the main land | 
by a low, narrow isthmus of sea-sand, which, | 
at no very remote period, has evidently been 
under water, may account for their remaining | 
confined to that rock and not extending = 

| 


Spain. 





they are, and, as i have said before, in great | 
numbers. On my walks to the upper part) 
and the back of the rock,—which were very | 
frequent in the summer evenings,—lI scarcely | 
ever returned without having seen many of| 
them. Sometimes going quietly along, and| 
turning the corner of a rock, | would come 
suddenly on a large party, seated in a circle like 
neighbours met together for the pleasure of 
an evening gossip. ‘The rapidity with which 
they would decamp on such occasions, and| 
the easy way in which they climbed up the 
steepest rocks, were astonishing. All that I 
had seen of the gambols of a captive monkey 
in England was as nothing compared with the 
feats of these free denizens. ‘They would never 
stop or make any noise until they reached a 
position where it was impossible for man to 





follow them ; but when once there in safety,| 
they would face about, mow and chatter, and| 
make the strangest grimaces, as if mocking 
me. If I threw stones at them, they would 
draw themselves into holes or shelter them- 
selves behind some projection of the rock. 
After the flight of the stone they would re-ap- 
pear, and scream and make faces anew ; but 
as soon as they saw me stoop to pick up an-| 
other stone, or raise my han to throw one I 
might have already in it, they would again 





withdraw to their defences as quick as thought. 


On one occasion | 
saw the curiosity and turn for imitation, which 
are so characteristic of all their tribe, very 
amusingly exemplified. ‘The telegraph, which 
is situated on one of the loftiest points of the 
rock, was busily at work; announcing the ap- 
proach of some ships from the Atlantic. On 
a ridge of the rock, at a short distance, a party 
of about a dozen monkeys had assembled; they 
sat all with their faces turned towards the sig- 
nal-house, as though they understood, or were 
trying to understand, the mystic. signs; and 
every now and then, as the arms of the tel 


waved their arms in the same manner, as if 
mimicking or repeating the motion of the 
machine. 

Some of these auimals are always to be seen 
on the front of the rock ; but their favourite} 
resorts and strong-holds are at the back of 
the rock, which, except for a few hundred feet 
on turning Europa point at the south, and a 
much shorter space by Catalan bay at the 
north, consists of towering cliffs which drop 


| almost perpendicularly into the Mediterranean, | 


and afford no footing to man either from above 
or below. From this place of safety they are, | 
however, frequently driven by the levanters, or 
strong easterly gales, which beat against the 
back of the rock with furious violence, and 
sometimes continue for several days. On these! 
occasions great numbers of them are to be 
seen; as the monkeys, for shelter, always 
cross the ridges of the rock and come to its 
front, or western and more accessible face.}| 
Meantime a dirty-gray cloud, or haze, g 

round the summits of the rock and rests mo- 
tionless upon them, while every where else 
the atmosphere is clear. Now, in local par-| 
lance, “ Old Gib has got his night-cap on,” 
and whenever this is the case, and the mon- 
keys “ are all to the west,’ Gibraltar is a sad 
place to abide in. | have felt the famed sirocco 
wind in all its violence on the coast of Sicily 


es) 
In whatever manner they have come, there|graph swayed up and down, some of them} 


athers| 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 
BY JACOB GREEN, M. D. 
Sagacity of Rats and Mice. 

Almost every person has a rat story of his 
own. I can relate many marvellous instances 
in which rats and mice have displayed a sa- 
gacity scarcely inferior to that of the half 
reasoning elephant. ‘Though a number of 
cases, in which their wonderful skill and con- 
trivance in obtaining food, have fallen under 
my observation, they by no means equal some 
stories of the kind which I have received on 
the most undoubted authority. I shall confine 
myself, however, to my own experience. My 
thoughts have been turned to this subject in 
consequence of a little incident which hap- 
pened lately. For a week or ten days past, I 
have been annoyed in my chamber by a most 
provoking mouse, who, the moment the light 
was extinguished, regularly commenced his 
gambols. He would scratch and gnaw differ- 
ent articles of the furniture, run over my bed, 
and at last locating himself on my candlestick, 
would nibble away large portions of the tal- 
low, and often produce such a clatter with 
the snuffers and extinguisher as to wake me 
from a sound sleep. I resorted to various 
contrivances and manceuvres to capture him. 
With the ordinary mouse trap he appeared 
perfectly familiar, so that he managed some 
how or other to pilfer all the bait with com- 
plete impunity. As he appeared so fond of 
my candle I made an arrangement with it, by 
which [ was almost sure I should catch him. 
$y means of a cord fastened above, | sus- 
pended the candle over a basin half filled 
with water, and then placed a board in a 
slanting direction from the table up to the 
edge of the basin, within about two inches of 
the candle. 1 expected that he would march 
up the inclined plane, and then by stretching 
forward to get at the bait it would plunge 
into the water. But no: the rogue, after a 
hearty meal, some how made his escape as 
usual. The next night the candle was sus- 
pended over the water, as [ supposed, much 
beyond his reach, but in the morning I found 
it mutilated and eaten as before. Could my 
little tormentor have descended the cord to 





Once, and only once, I succeeded in hitting aj and at Malta, but never suffered half so much} take his supper? One morning I found the 
sturdy old fellow that seemed the patriarch of| from it as from the stifling easterly winds at} eandle drawn from its perpendicular direction 
the tribe ; he set up a curious, shrill, wild cry, |.Gibraltar. 


which was echoed by his companions, and the 


In my time, the soldiers of the garrison used 


over the water and firmly fastened to the side 
of the basin near the inclined plane, so that 


next moment they all crossed a higher ridge of| to say that the movkeys hated the sight of althe fellow must have made his customary 


the rock, which in many places is narrower! red coat, and often threw or rolled stones! meal in perfect security. 


After this I aban- 


than a camel’s back, and took refuge in the| down upon them as they were standing senll-| doned my contrivance and secured the thief 
lofty perpendicular cliffs that rise above Cata-| nel at the sides of the rock. If they did so, it| with our approved, never failing, patent yan- 
lan bay. They seemed to be exceedingly gre-| was only fair retaliation, for the soldiers (par-| kee trap. 


garious. 
with them except in rather large parties. 


I do not remember having ever met) ticularly the new comers and young recruits) | 


To give another instance. I used to be 


| made it one of their principal amusements to} fond of amusing myself with a turning lathe. 


In the early part of my residence in the| unt and annoy, and lay snares for the peor! The oil employed for the machine was kept 


: . | 
garrison,—in the months of May and June,—| 
I used often to surprise these monkey parties} 


monkeys. 
It is scarcely necessary to describe the 


for some time in an open cup, but as the mice 
rapidly consumed it, it was afterwards kept in 


when they had their young ones with them.|Gibraltar monkey, as it is the same as the!a narrow necked bottle, hung up on the head 


These were the most interesting circumstances| Barbary species, which is one of those mest of the lathe. 
| frequently exhibited in our streets by the stroll- 
ing Italian boys. The size of the body is about) did the mice contrive to remove all the oil, 
equal to that of an Isle of Skye terrier, per-jeven to the very bottom of the vial? The 


under which the animals could be seen. Their 
maternal affection was exemplary. The mo- 
ment they were surprised, the old ones would 
take up each her little one on her back and so 
scamper up the rock, never stopping, as at 
other times, to chatter and make faces, but 
running on until far beyond sight or reach. 


dirty fawn. 
supposed to be found only in Barbary, Gibral-| thus drew out all the oil, as boys sometimes 


The cvlour is a sort of 
It has no tail. The species is 


haps rather larger. 


tar, and Egypt.—Penny Magazine. 


Still every time when oil was 
wanted, the bottle was found empty. How 


mystery was soon solved. The vermin intro- 
duced their long tails into the bottle, and 


take molasses from a hogshead with a straw. 





I could track the mice in the dust and fine} equally minute objects of convenience. This| gether twenty millions of pins are daily 
shavings on the top of the lathe, by traces of remark cannot perhaps find a better illustra-| manufactured in this country for home con- 
oil made with their fore feet and tails. tion than in “the new pin with an immove-| sumption and for the foreign market.— Penny 

An instance of the sagacity of rats which] able solid head.” The defect in the old pin,| Magazine. , 
occurred in our family some time ago, sur-| which it is the object of the present improve- —_— 
prised me very uch. A score of eggs were| ment to remedy, is, that the head of the pin 
deposited in an open box on the floor of a) being separately spun and then put on, was : 
locked cellar; the sides of the box were about! liable to be detached by the pressure of the| Sth mo. 8th, 1834.—Paid to Lloyd Mifflin, 
ten inches high, and the eggs just covered the|thumb. ‘The principle of the improvement] ‘reasurer to the “ Young Men’s Colonization 
bottom. In one night the rats managed to| consists in this, that the héad being formed of| Seciety of Pennsylvania,” the sum of four 
lift all the eggs over the sides of the box) the same piece with the body of the pin, the dollars—the product of “a golden chain 
without breaking a single one, and if some|inconvenience attending its slipping is ef-| Which,” the owner had “made use of, for 
shells had not been found at the mouth of] fectually prevented. This is the minute im-| ™ere ornament.” 
their hole, no one would have suspected the! provement in a minute article, the accom-|! | This chain was conveyed to me 5th mo. last, 
thief. ‘plishment of which has cost the patentees| iM aM anonymous letter, with the following in- 

Rats are sometimes exceedingly fierce and several years of attentive application, and the| structions: —“I have just read in ‘The Friend, 
voracious. We once had a young kitten,| expenditure of a large capital, according to| ®9 appeal to the benevolent on behalf of the 
nearly half grown, that would fearlessly at-|their own statement, which, when the extent Slaves of Dr. Hawes. With the feeling of 
tack almost any kind of vermin. One morn-| and character of the machinery employed are strong desire that means might be afforded for 
ing pus: fell upon a large Norway rat, not far| considered, there can be no reason to doubt. their desired removal to Liberia came the 
from his hole, and a terrible conflict ensued.| At the same time, it must be taken in con-| QUery, how were they to be furnished if all 
The rat at last became victorious, and was nection with this improvement, that the pa- should be content with merely the stir of be- 
dragging the poor screaming kitten by the) tent pin is altogether produced by machinery, nevolent feeling, unaccompanied by any act 
throat to his den, when one of the family) instead of partly by hand processes. “The |‘ aid in the plan proposed. 
rescued it from his gripe. | patent solid-headed pin-works” are situated! “ So it (the chain) :s freely offered to Beu- 

The following anecdote would scarcely be| about a mile from Stroud, on the Bath and |!ah Sansom, to dispose of, for the benefit of 
credited if it were not related by the French! Birmingham road. The principal building said slaves.” ; . 
physiologist Magendie, to whom it occurred. | consists of five floors, each of them one hun-| The preceding laudable example is calcu- 
He went to one of the slaughter houses in| dred feet in length, and completely filled with) lated to lead the reflecting mind to consider 
Paris, where these vermin are exceedingly | machinery. A large iron water-wheel, on| ow much good might be done in the present 
numerous, and enclosed twelve fine rats in a| which a stream acts with a power equal to) day, if it were customary to appropriate our 


COMMUNIVATION. 


box, to use in his experiments. On his re-| that of forty horses, gives motion to all the useless toys and trinkets to charitable pur- 

turn home he examined the box and found| mechanical apparatus, which is so ingeniously | PS€s- 

but three rats, the other nine being devoured | constructed as to perform every essential ope-| Bevtan Sansom. 

by the survivors, all but their tails and bones.| ration for converting a coil of wire into the 
It is well known that rats are often very| perfect pin with scarcely any noise and little 

numerous and destructive on board of ships,! apparent effort. Upon the old system, this LOVE NEVER SLEEPS, 

and it is said that they have more es insignificant article had to go 


: ed * Love never sleeps!” The mother's eye 
and foresight as to the soundness and sailing| through fifteen or sixteen hands before it was Bends o'er her dying infant's bed ; . 


trim of the vessel than the captain himself.) finished ; but this curious machine effects the And as she marks the moments fly, 
Whenever they quit a ship, it is a sure sign) whole without manqal assistance, or any ex- |, . While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
that she is in a sinking condition. Their de-|traneous aid whatever; for, the wire being en ae -y fee and ee 
parture, I have no doubt, is owing to the/ placed on a reel, and the machine set in mo- . : aa 
leaks, and not to any foreknowledge. In) tion, all the mechanical combinations, so nu-| Yet, e’en that sad and fragile form 
crossing the Atlantic, | have sometimes heard| merous and dissimilar in their movements, Forgets the tumult of Ler broast ; 
the rats gnawing away at the timbers, but this) are simultaneously performing their various Despite the horrors of the storm, 
did not trouble me much, as I knew that they| functions with a rapidity and precision truly O’erburthened nature sinks to rest ; 
never made holes entirely through the planks. | surprising. While one portion of the appa- _ ani eae Rie oes hep 
It is, however, a popular mistake, that the|ratus is drawing out and straightening the 
rats have prescience of their destruction if| wire, and cutting it off at the required length, 4round—above—the angel bands 
they should thus scuttle a ship. Sea captains] another combination is pointing and polishing | Stoop o'er the care-worn sons of men; 
say that rats dislike very much salt water, and| the pin, and another compressing a portion of, With pitying eyes and eager hands 
as the outside planks of a vessel are com-| the wire into dies to form a perfect and neat, They raise the soul to hope again ; 
pletely impregnated with salt, the rats gnaw|round, solid head. ‘The various movements | 4° anne a oy hap leepe ” 
until they taste the salt, and then desist. are completely at command, and susceptible | p it 
_ It would be easy to relate many more par- of instant alteration and adjustment to pins of And round—beneath—and orer all, 
ticulars respecting rats and mice; the damage| any length, and heads of any form, while the O’er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
occasioned, and the total loss sustained,|)machine is working at its ordinary speed. A Higher bends! The slightest call 
wherever they are numerous, are immense, | Each machine operates on four wires at once, I ae seeanere om relief oo? 
and well deserve the establishment of some|and from forty to fifty pins are with facility | The heart in pain" He never See 
regular system for their extermination. produced in a minute by each of the one 
Annals of Natural History. | hundred machines which are completed, and) Qh! God of love! our eyes to thee, 
in constant operation at the works. As a| Tired of the world’s false radiance, turn! 
more particular detail of the process would| And as we view thy purity, 
THE NEW PIN. not be well understood without engravings, | , ee us burn ; 
There are few things which more strikingly| we shall only further state that the works, | Of humen andy be eg tn. 
exemplify the high point of civilisation to| with the present number of machines, are! WJ. State Gasetie. 
which this country has attained, than the|capable of producing upwards of two tons of| 
amount of capital continually expended, the} pins weekly, or stating the amount numeri- ; 
inventive talent exercised, and the powerful | cally 3,240,000 pins daily, 19,440,000 weekly, pia saddenly at hie residence, Keighn’s Point, 
agencies employed, as the remedy of exceed-| supposing all the machines to be in operation ae of hie . ne Pred sod ee aoe 
ingly small evils, and the attainment of|twelve hours daily. It is stated that alto-| Friends. ae ” . 
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Por “ The Friend.” |church must have been in silence. In the! 


lene t | tendance of our meetings, with an earnest 
Practical Remarks on Silent Worship. | absence, therefore, of all definite information| aspiration after God, he will not fail to reward 


r ae . the subject, there i trong presumption, | us ; i s i 
The following instructive remarks, on the| 2” ject, the ¢ sas Pp Pp us in due season with a sense of his love; 
: d . | that the primitive Christian believers were no! but if we fail to attend them regularly, the 
cubject of ene Of exp seen, Sepeetas Case strangers to silence in the public worship of times of our absence may be precisely those 
monies, aro offered for insertion in “ The : i ; | when his ponenincieubdenh satly manieati: 
Friend,” in the belief that they will be ac-|~ + ; . —ed ’ 
; $ There can be no doubt that in those an-| and thus ay fi 
ceptable to most of its readers. They are’. , eee ‘eee hus'we may lose both our profit and ver 
aaa cient times, the ministry of the word was! reward. 
extracted from the seventh edition of Joseph . . | or , 
Sula Gusnes’e “Clmmstetiens Gs 8 OO | poured forth in abundance, and thatthe num-| ‘ This remark applies with great force to 
demalhien Views end Peestions of Gs |ber of persons of both sexes, who were in-|the meetings which are held in the middle 
oe ee 1S acti Mien: 2 'trusted with the prophetic gift, was large.’ part of the week. The attendance of them 
ciety of Friends,” which has just been pub-| , : . oe 
cae tn Sein tint wand tem eae on Such also was the case, at the first rise, and|may seem to involve a little sacrifice; but 
which ee 7 et Jionial ieee F These uring the early history, of our own Society.| how many are there who can testify, that no 
k y da e echenlediie h The influence of the Spirit, in the production} occasions have been more blessed than these 
remarks are addressed principally to t ©! of the ministry of th ] th a nate 3 oh aout 4 a both of 
ka | yo e€ gospel, was then exX-/to their immortal souls, as a means both o 
younger members of our Society, and form): : : “es 
sas , - | perienced in an eminent degree; great num-| comfort and edification. 
an addition to the chapter, which appeared in} Comal ; . oe aa a . ; L 
Gea former editions, containing a fell €6.1°""* persons—especially young men—were| ‘“ Five or six hours in the course of every 
: 8 . sent forth to bear the message of the Lord to} week, is surely not too long a time for any 
velopement of our principles on the subject . = " oe ° - 
ot diet eutiiie W every part of this land, as well as in many/man to devote to the public worship of his 
Ps * | other countries; and the settled meetings of| Creator; but may it not be feared, that even 
“ Nothing can be more obvious than the} Friends appear to have been seldom held in| among the regular attenders of our meetings, 
agreement between a state of silence, and) total silence. |a considerable part of this brief space of time 
that reverential awe, that humble waiting) “ It is impossible to deny that our present) is unprofitably spent? Have we not all abun- 
upon God, and that dependenee on the teach- condition is, in this respect, widely different) dant reason for shame and humiliation before 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, which are main from that of our forefathers. ‘he number of| God, in relation to this defect ? 
characteristics of true and living worship.|Ouf ministers is comparatively small, and a| “I would remind my younger readers, that 
Here then we may rest, without indulging an| large proportion of our meetings—even some | good habits of mind in this, as well as in 
unprofitable anxiety to discover in the Holy | of a considerable size—are generally silent,| other respects, are, under divine grace, most 
Scriptures, any precise directions, as to modes | from their commencement to their close.| easily formed in early life ; and | would, iD 
of worship. | That this result is chiefly owing to the be-| the first place, affectionately advise them to 
* This appears to be one of the subjects | numbing influence of the world, and to the | cultivate an awful sense of the Divine Ma- 
on which we are left by our Lord and his| want of spiritual life and vigour, there can|jesty. Let them remember, that it is no light 
apostles to follow up our own convictions, | be little doubt; but the administrations of | or familiar matter, to enter upon the public 
under the guidance, and in the liberty, of the | the Spirit may be materially different at dif-| worship of the Lord of the universe, who is 
Holy Spirit. And when we consider the va-| ferent times; and it is probable that a large | able to save or destroy our souls. Before - 
rious habits and circumstances of Christians,| proportion of silence in our meetings, may | we assemble for so solemn a purpose, our 
we cannot be too thankful for the scope and|now be meted out by our divine Master, as| hearts ought to be turned to the Lord, and 
freedom which are permitted to the church| the “ food convenient” for us. I have some-| great care should be taken to avoid all levity 
of Christ, in reference to such particulars. times observed that in little secluded meet-\or unprefitable conversation. To saunter 
“ Certain it is, however, that the only part/imgs, in which a vocal ministry is scarcely) about before the doors of a place of worship, 
of the New Testament which describes the|ever beard, individuals are raised up, and| and to converse with thoughtless companions, 
manner of public worship, to which the primi-| Strengthened of the Lord to preach to their| on worldly or trifling subjects, is a miserable 
tive disciples were accustomed, goes far to| neighbours, in the language of example ; end) preparation for bowing down in spirit before 
support the practices of Friends. From the it is a circumstance well worthy of remark,|God our Maker. There is a holy order and 
11th and 14th chapters of 1 Cor. it plainly that none of our meetings appear to be so| propriety in all these matters, which cannot 
appears, that the ministry which was employed attractive to persons, not of our Society, who} fail to be discerned, and ought ever to be 
in public worship was not the result of pre- | are seeking the truth, as some which are al-| followed by the spiritually-mioded Christian. 
meditation and study, but was poured forth| most invariably held in silence. Wap This remark suggests another of a more 
under the especial influences of the Holy| ‘In all such matters we must endeavour] general nature—namely, that the degree of 
Ghost; and that it was not confined to the|to mark the hand of divine wisdom, and to| comfort and edification, which we derive from 
tenant of a pulpit, but devolved upon alj|submit to the ordering of infinite power. At) our silent meetings, will be found, in great 
those members of the church—whether male| the same time, we ought to feel a tender| measure, to depend on the degree of religious 
* or fernale—whether few or numerous—who | Sympathy with such of our young friends, as\ feeling which pervades our life and conversa- 
were gifted of the Lord for his service. }may seldom enjoy the comfort and advantage] tion; or in other words, on the spiritual con- 
« But although the true liberty of the spirit | of listening to a gospel ministry ; and I can| dition of our minds. Those who are slaves 
was never curtailed on these occasions, it is| hardly forbear availing myself of the present) to the world during the hours of each passing 
expressly stated, that the “ spirits of the pro-| opportunity of offering to them a few practi-| day, will be slaves to the world in their reli- 
phets were subject to the ptophets,” and the |Cal hints, on the right use of those important | gious meetings. Their souls, instead of 
apostle concludes his injunction on the whole| ours which they spend in their meetings for ww to the reget a. _ “ 
subject with the precept, “ Let all things be | 0rs matter of course, chiefly buried in the 
bare decently cm in pa Now it poe “In the first place, however, I would be-| dust; their thoughts will wander in their old 
to be nearly impossible, that such a system of|seech them not to suffer any discouragement | haunts; and, if a better light break in upon 
ministry could be conducted decently and in|so to prevail over their minds, as to impede | the mind, it will, alas! be only in glimpses, 
order, except on the basis of silence. With-|the due attendance of all their religious meet- Is such an appearance of worship, without the 
out that basis, the frequent interruption one|ings. Public worship is a divinely appointed | great reality, any thing better than hypocrisy ? 
of another, must have been, through human|means for our highest good; an essential) ‘“ Those, on the other hand, who, amidst 
weakness, an almost inevitable consequence. | mark of allegiance to our God and Father ;| all their worldly occupations, are accustomed 
And further, if it be true (as I believe it tojand it is a duty which requires diligence.|to turn their hearts towards God, and to re- 
be), that no uninspired praying or preaching| None of us can reasonably expect divine help| member him in all their ways, will approach 
was then allowed in public worship, it obvi-|in the performance of it, unless we are punc-|him with reverence and fervour when they 
ously follows that at all times, except during|tual and faithful in putting ourselves in the|sit down in their meetings. Should worldly 
the utterance of such ministry, the assembled|way of that help. If we persevere in the at-! thoughts then intrude upon them, they will 
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not forget that God is their refuge ; and as 
they diligently endeavour to wait upon him, 
he will strengthen them to overcome their in- 
firmities and to fix their souls upon himself.” 
Conclusion next week. 
For ‘' The Friend.” 
OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.---NO. V. 
“ And he spake a parable unto them to this end, 


that men ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
—Luke xviii. 1. 


There is no duty so strenuously enjoined 
in the New Testament, and of which we have 
more frequent examples in the practice of our 
Divine Master and his apostles, than that of| 
prayer; and proceeding down to our own} 
times we shall find that the most pious of all| 
ages have felt the importance of this duty,/ 
and as they advanced in Christian experience | 
it has appeared more and more essential to! 
their spiritual welfare ; these have ever found | 
it a powerful weapon, and in times of doubt) 
and difficulty either as it related to them-| 
selves, or the church, (though they may have 
had to cry loud and long for the blessing.) it 
has eventually been the means of dispelling 
the mists, and making straight paths for their 
feet. “And the Lord said, hear what the 
unjust judge saith. And shall not God avenge 
his own elect which cry day and night unto 





j 


you he will avenge them speedily.” If then 


blished in his paths, are so incapable of 
recting their own steps aright, how much 
more need have they who have just entered 
upon the Christian course, continually to call 


upon him, from whom only they can receive) 
strength to withstand the many temptations} 


by which they are surrounded ! 


“ Restraining prayer we raise to fight; 
Prayer makes the Christian's armour bright, 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 


It is to the too general neglect of this pre- 
cious privilege I conceive is to be attributed! 


i 


the fact that so many who have long been| 
professors of religion still appear to have little 
else but the name ; for surely, “ these receive 
not, because they ask not, or they ask and 
receive not, because they ask amiss.” Oh! 
did such but feel the necessity, or could they 
know the efficacy of prayer, they would be 
desirous frequently to retire from the tumult 
of the world, and pour out their souls to God ; 
they would then acquire a renewal of strength, 
and be enabled to “ grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ;"’ they would there receive armour 
with which to repel the assaults of the enemy, 
and instead of being dry and lifeless branches, 
they would become living members of the 
church. It is true there are many among us| 
who feel that we are unworthy to approach| 
his holy footstool, and that all we can say is 
* Lord be merciful to me a sinner,” but 


: . |with an article 
hough he bear long with them? I tell) ¥'%) 2". 
him, thoug 8 | Christian 


those who have long known the way of the | Which is brought forward an extract from a 


Lord, and have in a manner become esta-| 
di-| 


by the joyful song, “ He hath taken me out of 
the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock.” 
Let us not then neglect daily to make known 
our requests unto God. “ For he that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shal! he not with him also freely give 
us all things ?” When I compare the present 
state of our Society with what it once was, J 
cannot but think the declension, so distinctly 
visible, is to be attributed in a great measure 
to its prosperity in temporal things, and a 
neglect in its members to cultivate that de- 
votional spirit, which is so instrumental to 
prevent the wealth and honours of this world 
becoming a temptation and a snare. Our early 
Friends, were praying men and women ; they 
were persecuted and afflicted in the world, 
and were glad frequently to withdraw from it 
to hold communion with the Father of Spi- 
rits. Oh! for more such spiritual ones in this 
our day. ‘* The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will seud 


forth more labourers into the harvest.” 
eee 


For “ The Friend.” 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


My attention has been forcibly arrested 
in a late number of the 
Advocate and Journal,” in 


work, entitled “A Rational Vindication of 
the Catholic Faith,’ commenced by John 
Fletcher, and finished by his friend, Joseph 
Benson, after the death of the former; and 
which was written in reply to the late Dr. 
Priestley, buth as a defence of the divinity of 
Christ against the sophistry of Priestley, and 
in vindication of the character of the inspired 
writers. “For it should be observed,”’ (I 
quote from the remarks introductory of the 
extract,) * that Dr. Priestley had asserted the 
doctrine of the trinity to be ‘irrational.’ 


And, speaking of the thoughts which the Jews 


entertained of the Messiah, he says, ‘ None of 
their prophets gave them an idea of any other 
than a man like themselves in that illustrious 
character, and no other did they ever expect.’ 
On the other hand, Mr. Fletcher maintains 
that the prophets did expect, and therefore 
taught the Jews to expect, a Messiah of a dif- 
ferent character, seeing they apply to him the 
appellations which are peculiar and appropri- 
ate to the Deity, and that the apostles have 
followed them in this: These sentiments are 
directly opposed to each other, the one as- 
serting mere humanity, and the other abso- 
lute divinity. The characters of the inapired 
writers therefore are involved in the question. 
If they wrote and spoke in view of the mere 
humanity of Christ, and we read them in the 


|same view, they appear without common 


sense, full of contradictions and absurdities; 
but if, on the other hand, they wrote and 
spoke as men believing in the divinity as well 





|as the humanity of our Saviour, we shall every 

“ All the fitness he requireth, twhere have cause to admire their good under- 
Is to feel our need of him.” | standing, sound sense, and consistent reason- 
And these few words of the poor penitent,| ing. The method adopted in the above work 
uttered in sincerity, have often been followed’ is to substitute the sentiment of the mere hu- 


manity of Christ where the inspired writers 
speak of him, as God, by which the absurdity 
of the supposition is at once made manifest. 
The argument for the divinity of Christ is 
thus brought down to the capacity of every 
one who can read the Bible, and is better 
than elaborate reasoning, and learned verbal 
criticism. The example given is on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the apostle is 
supposed to have taught the absolute divinity 
of our blessed Lord, and where, if he does 
not teach this, his language is the most im- 
proper, and his composition the most desti- 
tute even of common sense.” 

The readers of * I'he Friend,” or at least 
most of them, need not be informed, that 
John Fletcher was among the brightest |umi- 
naries in the methodist communion. 

S. R. 

“God, who, at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, [that is, by mere men,] hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
[another mere man,] whom [however] he hath 
appointed heir of all things, [viz. of all his 
works, of all creatures visible and invisible !] 
by whom also he made the worlds, [though this 
his Son had no existence till the worlds had 
been made at least four thousand years !] who 
\feeaes man as he was, yet] being the efful- 
gence of his [the Father’s] glory, and the ex- 
res image [or exact delineation] of his per- 
son, and upholding all things by the word of 
his power, [even the things that had been 
created and upheld some thousands of years 
before he, a mere man, existed!) when he 
had, by himself, [viz. by laying down his 
mere temporal life,] purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
High. Being [though a mere man, ignorant 
in many things, weak and peccable] so much 
better than the angels, as he hath by inhe- 
ritance obtained a more excellent name than 
they. For unto which of the angels said he 
[the Father] at any time, Thou art my Son, 
this day have [I begotten thee. And again: 
I will be to hima Father, and he shall be unto 
meaSon. And again: when he bringeth his 
first begotten into the world, [not that he had 
any prior existence,] he saith, Let all the 
angels of God [be guilty of idolatry, and] 
worship him [a mere man!] Of the angels 
he saith: Who maketh his angels spirits, and 
his ministers a flame of fire. But unto the 
Son [a mere man!] he saith, Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of righte- 
ousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou 
hast loved righteousness, and hated wicked- 
ness, therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows. And thou, Lord, [a mere man! born 
in the days of Augustus,] in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth; and 
[though weak and helpless] the heavens are 





1 work of thine hands: they shall perish, 


but thou remainest; yea, they shall all wax 
old as a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but 
thou [though no more than a man!) art the 
same, and thy years fail not. And to which 
of the angels said he at any time, [as he hath 





THE FRIEND. 
said to this mere man,]} Sit thou on my right| mere man as made a little lower than the an- 
hand, till | make thine enemies thy foot-| gels, (an expression which plainly implies that 
stool ?” * * * . : * | he was once higher,) in order that, by the grace 

The apostle goes on in exactly the same} of God, he might taste death to redeem every 
strain of irrational argument, as distant from| man! as partaking of flesh and blood, because 
common sense as from piety : “ Thetefore we) we were partakers thereof, a manner of speak- 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the| ing from which it is natural to infer that he} 


sion, to be a mere man, the proper son of 
things which we have heard, lest at any time) had it in his choice whether he would partake| Joseph and Mary, begotten, conceived, and 


we should let them slip: for if the word spoken| of them or not, and that he acted voluntarily| born like other men; how came he to avail 
by angels was stedfast, and every transgression} in so doing, and therefore that he pre-existed: | himself of the silence of the Old Testament, 
and disobedience received a just recompense} to magnify it is an astonishing instance of his) respecting the genealogy of Melchisedec, in 
of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect} love, that he passed by the nature of angels,| the comparison which he draws between him 
so great salvation, which at first began to be| and laid hold on sinking men, assuming the| and Christ?) How came he to take notice of 
spoken by [a mere man! whom I term] the| human nature into union with himself, andj his being without any father; recorded in the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by those| condescending to be made in all things like/ Scripture, “ without mother, without descent, 
{other mere men] that heard him!” Again,| unto his brethren; and to hold him forth to our| and his having neither beginning of days, nor 
chap. ii. ver. 5: “ For unto the angels hath| view as being therefore able, not only to de-| end of life,” mentioned in the divine oracles, 
he not put in subjection the world to come,| stroy the power of Satan, and to deliver man-| as circumstances which rendered him a more 
whereof we speak, [as he hath to that mere| kind from his works, especially death, and the| complete type of the Son of God ? Certainly 
man whom we call theSon!] We see Jesus,| fear of it, but also to sustain the office of alif the Son of God be a mere man, and the 
who was made a little lower than the angels, | merciful and faithful High Priest, in things} apostle had considered him as such, he must 
{not that he ever was higher, being only a) pertaining to God, making reconciliation for| have seen that Melchisedec would have resem- 
mere man!] for the suffering of death, crowned | the sins of the people, and succouring them} bled him much more, had all these particulars 
with glory and honour, that he, [though a mere| that are tempted; an expression this which|been otherwise; I mean, if he had had a fa- 
man,] by the grace of God, should taste death| certainly implies his being perfectly acquaint-|ther and a mother spoken of in the Jewish 


2 99 . . a les ° . ‘ 
for every man ;”’ his single and temporal life,| ed with them, and ever at hand to help them,| Scriptures; and if the beginning of his days 
though he was of no higher nature or origin| wherever they may be dispersed abroad over 








and was weak and peceable like others; but 
nevertheless, it seems, “ who is consecrated 
for ever more !” 

Now here I would ask, on the supposition 
that the author of this epistle believed Jesus 
| Christ, the great High Priest of our profes- 





|had also been recorded there. For it must 
than others, being an adequate price for the} the face of the earth; which it is certainly in- 
redemption of the innumerable and eternal| conceivable that any mere man should be! 
lives of all men! And, ver. 14: “ Forasmuch,| Methinks (I say) that, as these things, if un- 


then, as the children are partakers of flesh and} derstood of a mere man, must be false, so to 
} 


be allowed, that a man that has human pa- 
rents, and whose days have had a beginning, 
jis, in these respects, a fitter type of a mere 
man conceived and born as all others are, than 


| 


blood, he also himself [a mere man !] likewise| suppose them is very ridiculous, and sufficient| 
took part of the same:”’ not that it was possible|to discredit any pretences, not only to a su- 
he should have had it in his choice, whether he} pernatural affatus, but even to ordinary reason | 
would take part thereof or not, having hyd no) and understanding. 
existence till he was formed in the womb, and * * 

grew up in flesh! “That through death he} 
{a mere man!] might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil ; and de- 
liver those who, through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage. For 


one who never had any progenitors, and whose 
days never began to be. And as it is proba- 
ble that Melchisedec was a real man, and 
therefore that he had both a father and a mo- 
ther, though that circumstance be not men- 
tioned in the short account Moses has given 
doctrine, is the apostle’s language in the se-\us of him, certainly the apostle would have 
venth chapter, where he discourses largely on|taken no notice of these particulars, much 
one of the capital doctrines of Christianity,/less would he have enlarged upon them, as 
and holds forth the Lord Jesus as a ** High|he has done, had he viewed Jesus Christ in 
verily he [a mere man!] took not on him the} Priest for ever, after the order of Melchise-| the light in which Dr. Priestley views him: as 
nature of angels, [or did not take hold on and dec.” Comparing them together, he observes,| it is not to be conceived that any end could be 
assume their nature into union with bimself,]| verse first, “This Melchisedec, king of Sa-| answered by it, unless to mislead people, and 
but he [the same mere man] took on him! lem, priest of the most high God; first, being,| make them believe that the Son of God, of 
{that is, assumed into union with himself] the} by interpretation, king of righteousness, and| whom this Melchisedec was an illlustrious 
seed of Abraham, [viz. that particular seed| after that also king of Salem, which is king of| type, was not of this world, nor of any human 
born of Mary, and descended from the Patri-| peace; without father, without mother, with-| origin. 

arch Abraham: in other words, he, a mere} out descent, having neither beginning of days| ww-=- 

man, became a mere man!] wherefore in all| nor end of life, but made like the Son of} The Water Spout.—A letter of late date 
things it behooved him [a mere man, begotten| God,” who, as Dr. Priestley teaches, is a mere|from an officer on board the United States 
by Joseph, and conceived and born of Mary]| man, and had both a father and a mother, and,| ship Falmouth, at sea, contains the following 
to be made like to his brethren, that he [the| at least, beginning of days, if not also end of| minute description of a water spout—one of 
same mere man] might be a merciful and/life. “For he testifieth, Thou [a mere man!]|the most curious and interesting phenomena 
faithful high priest, in things pertaining to} art a priest for ever after the order of Melchi-| in the whole circle of the wonderful operations 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of|sedec. ‘Therefore, this [mere man] because| of nature :— 

the people. For in that he himself suffered,/he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable} + + © « Just as Dr. J and myself had finished 
being tempted, he is able [though a mere} priesthood: wherefore [though a mere man !]| our daty below, I was startled by the ever-alarming 
man, and of consequence immensely removed | he is able to save to the uttermost all that come | sound of battening down the hatches, and I was in 
from his followers, and entirely unacquainted| unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to| ‘ act of uttering a groan, at the prospect of being 





* * * 


Still more ridiculous, according to the same 














with them] to succour them that are tempted!” | make intercession for them. For such a High half etiffed in fetid steam, when the ery of “ water 

Now, what strange unintelligible jargon is} Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, un- 
this! How unworthy, | will not say of the! defiled, and separate from sinners, and 
tongue, or of the pen, of an apostle divinely [though a mere man!] higher than the hea- 
inspired, but of a human creature endowed) vens, who needeth not daily, as those high 
with common sense! How absurd, as well) priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own 
as false, was it to represent it as a much) sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did 
greater crime, and therefore asa behaviour| once when he offered up himself: for the law 
that would meet with much more exemplary | maketh men high priests, who have infirmity; 





spout!” struck my ear. As if at once struck by 
electricity, and treed from the bondage of gravitation, 
we found ourselves upon the poop-deck, straining our 
eyes upon a sight, for a view of which the world 
might have envied us our precarious position u 
the heaving breast of the great deep. At this 

our ship was heading N. W. by W. half W., and the 
grand phenomenon | have to describe, was seen in a 
direction N. E. on our starboard quarter. At the 
distance of about two miles and a half, a broad, 
black, thick stratum of cloud, was connected with 


punishment to neglect the salvation revealed) but the word of the oath, which was since the} oo. ean by a dark misty colamm, tapering, with but 
by a mere man, than to disobey the word) law, maketh the Son,” viz. a mere maa; who, one irregularity, from a diameter above, according to 
spoken by glorious angels! to speak of this| according to Dr. Priestley, had infirmity also,| our visual estimate, of ten feet, to a breadth below 
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THE FRIEND. 





of only one foot. At this point, which appeared to 
be about five feet above the ocean's level, the dark 
line of the column was lost amid, what in appear- 
ance was a circumscribed body of smoke, rushing | 
forcibly upwards from the surface of the water, the | 


EIGHTH MONTH, 16, 1834. 





We are now enabled through the medium 


of the friends of abolition have been greatlY 
raised by the belief that the present reformed 
parliament is more disposed to do justice to 
this abused race than any former one; but the 





convuised and fantastic outline of which never ex-| of a letter received from a Friend of London, | West India interest is great, and they have of 


tended beyond the apparent breadth of six feet, and | 
as it tossed about in the most furious evolutions from | 
the centre, it looked like a jet of smoke, cast up from 
a-burning mass of damp gunpowder. Upon present- 
ing the teleseope, that portion of the water imme- 
diately around the circumference of the agitated 
circle was found to be a foamy vortex, whirling 
with the utmost violence, yet, to tha naked eye, per- 
fectiy superficial. 

The first idea associated with the water-spout, is 
that of a continuous pillar of water, extending be- 
tween our globe and a collection of clouds, most com- 
monly floating over some expanse of water, but oc- 
casionally traversing small districts of land. But any 
one who has attentively studied, or closely inspected 
this sublime exhibition of nature, knows the fact to 
be otherwise. The column, in this instance, was 
enbroken, it is truce; but instead of presenting an 
uniform opacity, the axis throughout was quite 
translucent, whilst the bounding lines were black, 
thus constituting a hollow conoid inverted. At its 
upper extremity, this terminated in a crowded collec- 
tion of well-defined balls of white vapour, rolling ra- 
pidly outwards from a centre, and revolving upon 
their respective axes wita great velocity ; and as their 
whiteness placed them in bold relief upon the dark, 
heavy cloud behind, it completed in the whole spout 
no unapt resemblance of a huge black military plume, 
striped and crowned with white, planted upon the 
ocean and waving its head amid the clouds. At the 
expiration of eigi:t minutes after its complete forma- 
tion, the lower fourth of the column assumed the 
appearance of a narrow tapering strip of gauze, 
through which the horizon was perceptible, and just | 
as [ supposed it on the point of parting, the loftier 
portion began to elongate downwards, in the shape 
of a very acuminate dark pencil, while from the | 
foaming spot beneath, arose around the lower trans. | 
parent portion, a dusky pillar, expanding as it rapidly | 





| 


written after the termination of the Yearly 
Meeting there, to furnish some particulars res- 
pecting it. ‘The writer remarks,— 

“ We had several interesting sittings, when 
I think it might be acknowledged that the pre- 
sence of the Lord was not withheld. 


attended, and | hope it may be said that the 
meeting closed weil.”’ 
relative to the proceedings, the letter states 
that the subject of tithes was fully discussed, 
and it was agreed to petition again for their 
abolition. ‘The subject of spirituous liquors 
was also brought into view, and on one occa- 


sion the state of the poor and the duty of at-| 


tending to their condition was feelingly advert- 
ed to. The condition of the poor Indians 
likewise, claimed the meeting’s sympathy, and 
a subscription to aid Friends of Indiana, &c. 
in prosecuting their projected labours of love 
among them was commenced, the meeting 
having specially at heart the promoting of the 
communication of direct Christian instruc- 
tion. Brief narratives of the engagements of our 
friends James Backhouse and George W. Wal- 


iker in Van Dieman’s land, and of John and 


M. Yardley on the continent of Europe, were 
read, and excited much interest. 


letters from J. Backhouse and G. W. Walker 





ascended, until, blending with the clouds, the phe- 
Bomena was completely re-produced. * * * * 


The disappearance of this water-spout, commenced | 


at its inferior extremity, which was converted intoa 
thin mist, progressing upward to about one third of | 
its whole length, where the connection between it 
and the higher dark portion was destroyed, the lat- 
ter being quickly drawn upward into the cloud from 
which it was pendent, while all bencath was dissolved 
in air. It claims our notice, that the tumult in the 
ocean which co-existed with the spout, did not cease 
until six or seven seconds after the higher fragment 
had been completely identified with the clouds. The 
thermometer stood at 75 deg. Fahrenheit; barome- 
ter 30.3. An electrometer might have discovered 
some electric disturbance in the adjacent water, but 
we were without one. Surely no operation of nature 
is better calculated to fix our wondering gaze, to 
awaken curiosity and the spirit of enquiry. Accor.l. 
ingly, the speculation of man has been at work for 
centuries upon the subject ; but nothing, I believe, is | 
yet to be found in the archives of science, painting a 
decided opening in the veil which hangs around it. 
From all that has been observed or written upon the 
subject, we are left to infer that the water spout is 
the result, either of some sudden change in the me- 
chanical condition of the atmosphere, or an equally 
destruction of the electrical equilibrium of 


| They are diligent labourers, and do think there 
jis 


Those | 
of the second week were thought to be largely 


Amung other matters | 


‘late made powerful efforts,—straining every 
|nerve to gain friends to their cause; and the 
|poor negroes being unable to send delegates 
ito plead theirs, to prevent the government 
from coming forward with any illusory mea- 
sure, which the planters might promote, it 
was concluded at a meeting held in London, 
the beginning of this month, that delegates 
should be sent up, from all the principal towns 
\in the kingdom, to convey to the ministers in 
ithe most unequivocal terms, the wishes of the 
country on this important question. 

As soon as this measure was made known, 
though there was very little time for persons 
to prepare themselves to leave their homes 
and occupations to travel, in many instances, 
several hundred miles to the metropolis, yet 
nothing is impossible where energy has to 
work on a willing mind, and the call was 
promptly obeyed from Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
to Land’s End, in Cornwall, and also from 
Ireland ; and not less than 339 assembled to 
tell the ministers with their own lips what 
was the feeling of the people of the united 
kingdom on this solemn question. They 
were ~elected from the most respectable 
classes, and a large number of the Society of 
Friends were present to raise their voices in 





The letter goes on to say— We received behalf of their old friends, the poor blacks. 


Nearly all travelled at their own expense, 


last week. They were still in Van Dieman’s|and accepted the high though laborious of- 
land. The last date was 24th of Ist month. | fice with cheerfulness and alacrity. 


Samuel Gurney, a member of our Society, 


the evidence that they are under the Divine} was chairman of the meeting of delegates, 
notice. May they be preserved in a humble re-| Which drew up a memorial, expressing in very 


liance upon the teaching of the Spirit of|decided language that immediate and total 


Truth. 

“From J. and M. Yardley we have no re- 
cent intelligence; they are probably now in 
the valleys of Piedmont. The last letter gave 
an account of their visit to Athens, &c. In 
Greece they have found a people thirsting for 
information and knowledge, but among whom 
there is but little of religious feeling to be re- 
cognised.” 

The first day of the present month, Negro 
Slavery in the British colonies ceased by act 
of parliament—eight hundred thousand per- 
sons at once disenthralled—their fetters bro- 
ken! A deed of far greater moral sublimity 
and grandeur—of more true glory to Britain, 
than all which resulted from her victories of 
Blenheim, and Trafalgar, and Waterloo, unit- 
ed. Many of our readers will remember the 


cloud, air and water. When we reflect that in thisjaccounts which were published of a great 


most singular exhibition, there is discovered a direct 
violation of a law (that of gravitation) whose do- 
™minion over matter is more univereal than that of 
any other, we must hope that the spirit of philoso 

ical enquiry, so ripe and pervading in these days, 


meeting held in London, some time prior to 
the passage of that act, and whose proceed- 


ings, it is believed, had much influence in ef- 
fecting it. A respected friend has placed at 


may lead some of science's many votaries, at least to|our disposal the following memorandum re- 


& tangible theory. —V. Y. Mercury. 


We were made glad with the recognition 


lative to that meeting, made by a person in 
England, and which appeared to us of suffi- 
cient interest to have a place here:— 


“ A subject of general and intense interest 


of our friend ***h again. Of the essays from |amongst us at the present time, is the sla 


No. 5 to 9, the firet appears to-day. 


question, as rega 


emancipation ought to be conceded: That 
the slave shall have all the rights and privi- 
leges of freemen ;—for there are proofs too 
strong to be resisted, and too conspicuous to 
be concealed, that slavery and Christianity 
are absolutely incompatible. 

They proceeded in a body to wait on the 
ministers ; their appearance in passing along 
one of the principal streets in London excited 
much attention, and we are told there was 
something peculiarly solemn and impressive 
in the spectacle. Nearly four hundred gew- 
tlemen, mostly strangers to each other, walk- 
ing through the heart of the metropolis, im- 
pelled by the most ardent and disinterested 
benevolence, to take this unusual method of 
representing the united feelings of the whole 
kingdom in favour of the unhappy slaves. 
This was a sight highly interesting to the 
philanthropist and the Christian. 

They were well satisfied with the reception 
they met with, and the answers given by the 
ministers. ‘The colonial secretary assured 
them that it was an object of great solicitude 
with government to redeem the assurance 
which they had given, that their plan should 
be safe and satisfactory. He felt that to be 
safe, it must be peaceable, and to be satisfac- 
tory, it must be a final measure. So ended 
this great meeting, the most important that 


our colonies. The hopes|ever occurred in the colonial controversy.” 








